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According  to  data  for  the  1955  sur- 
vey week,  farm  people  eat  about  as 
much  meat  per  person  as  city  people 
in  all  regions  except  the  South.  Meat- 
eating  on  southern  farms  is  even  less 


than  in  southern  cities,  primarily 
because  southern  farm  incomes  are 
relatively  low.  The  lower  average 
for  southern  farms  drops  the  U.  S. 
farm  average  below  cities. 
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Washington  25,   D.  C. 
May  1958 


The  attitudes  and  behavior  of  consumers  of  meat  have  much 
meaning  to  producers  and  sellers  of  livestock  and  to  packers 

and  distributors  of  meat.  This  special  report  sets  forth  data 
on  purchases  and  consumption  of  meat  obtained  from  a  1955 
survey  of  food  consumption  by  households  in  all  sections  of  the 
U.  S.  Described  here  are  differences  in  meat-using  by  con- 
sumers living  in  various  regions,  by  those  on  farms  and  in 
cities,  and  by  those  having  various  incomes  ranging  from  low 
to  high.  Differences  relate  to  quantity  and  kind  of  meat  used, 
price  paid,    and  value  of  consumption. 

Because  of  the  importance  and  widespread  interest  in  this 
subject,  this  report  is  being  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  regu- 
lar Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  and  is  distributed  on  the  mail- 
ing list  for  that  publication. 

Data  herein,  except  as  otherwise  noted,  are  from  the  1955 
Household  Food  Consumption  Survey  reports  no.  1-5,  Food 
Consumption  of  Households  in  the  United  States  and  separate 
volumes  for  the  Northeast,  North  Central,  South  and  West. 
Single  copies  are  available  from  the  Office  of  Information, 
USDA,    Washington  25,    D.  C. 
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CONSUMPTION  PATTERNS  FOR  MEAT 

As  reported  in  the  J  955  Household  Food  Consumption  Survey 
"by  Harold  F.  Breimyer  and  Charlotte  A.  Kause 

In  the  spring  of  1955  a  corps  of  patient  interviewers,  notebooks  in 
hand,  rang  doorbells  of  private  homes  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  — 
from  Maine  to  California;  on  farms,  in  small  towns,  in  cities.  They  made 
about  6,000  interviews. 

They  asked  homemakers  to  tell  them  what  foods  their  families  ate  at 
home  the  previous  week.  They  also  requested  relevant  data  such  as  number  of 
meals  served,  how  many  persons  dined,  and  the  family's  income. 

From  the  mass  of  data  collected  much  was  learned  about  consumers*  food 
customs  and  the  market  for  food.  Chief  findings  about  the  market  for  meat  — 
about  differences  in  meat  eating  by  region,  by  farm  and  non-farm  families, 
and  by  family  income  — .  are  described  in  this  report.  Data  deal  with  the  so- 
called  "red"  meats,  beef,  veal,  lamb,  mutton  and  pork,  and  their  products. 

Highlights  of  the  data  that  follow  are: 

*Meat  was  25  percent  of  the  food  budget  of  the  interviewed  families. 
It  was  a  higher  percentage  in  cities  than  on  farms,  primarily  because  city 
incomes  were  higher. 

*Beef  and  pork  as  such  were  79  percent  of  all  meat  eaten.  Veal,  lamb, 
variety  meats  (liver,  heart,  etc.)  and  frankfurters  and  other  luncheon  meats 
made  up  the  remaining  21  percent. 

*Half  of  all  meat  was  fresh  or  frozen  cuts,  the  other  half  was  in 
processed  form  —  hamburger,  sausage,  frankfurters,  canned  meats,  etc. 

*Meat  consumption  rates  were  highest  in  the  North  Central  and  West. 
The  Northeast  lagged  a  bit,  eating  a  little  less  beef  than  the  West  and  a 
little  less  pork  than  the  North  Central.  Fanners  and  city  people  had  similar 
meat  diets  in  each  of  those  three  regions.  The  South  ate  less  meat  than 
other  regions,  and  particularly  less  beef.  Meat  consumption  was  especially 
low  on  southern  farms. 

♦Almost  all  lamb  was  eaten  in  cities.  City  families  also  ate  more 
veal  and  more  variety  meats  than  did  farm  families.  Consumption  rates  for 
luncheon  meats,  on  the  other  hand,  were  only  a  little  higher  in  cities  than 
on  farms. 


*Farmers  obtained  half  their  meat  from  slaughter  of  their  own  live- 
stock. The  proportion  was  smaller  than  had  "been  found  in  a  19^2  study. 
However,  meat  consumption  rates  on  farms  increased  a  great  deal  "between  the 
two  years,  and  the  quantity  per  person  produced  from  home  slaughter  was  no 
less  in  1955  than  in  191*2. 

*New  refrigeration  facilities  made  possible  the  increase  in  farm  meat 
consumption.  They  also  facilitated  a  shift  from  pork  to  "beef  among  farm 
meats . 

♦Higher  income  families  ate  more  beef,  veal  and  lamb  than  did  lower 
income  families.  On  the  average,  they  ate  slightly  less  pork.  However,  the 
relationship  between  pork  eating  and  income  was  not  uniform.  In  the  West  and 
on  farms  generally  more  pork  was  eaten  by  high  income  families.  Among  city 
families  of  North  Central  and  South,  those  of  higher  income  ate  the  least  pork. 

♦Higher  income  families  used  more  of  the  expensive  cuts  of  beef  such 
as  steaks  and  roasts.  Except  on  farms,  consumption  of  ham,  pork  chops  and 
bacon  was  about  the  same  for  all  income  groups.  Such  meats  as  stewing  beef 
and  sausage  were  more  popular  among  low  than  high  income  people. 

♦Higher  income  families  paid  higher  prices  for  all  their  meats.  They 
spent  more  money  than  did  low  income  families  ~  even  for  pork. 

♦For  a  summary,  a  comparison  can  be  made  showing  to  what  extent 
families  with  higher  incomes  used  their  extra  buying  power  to  buy  more  meat, 
versus  to  choose  higher-priced  meat.  For  veal  and  lamb,  the  chief  effect  was 
in  larger  quantity  purchased,  rather  than  in  a  higher  price  paid.  For  beef, 
the  price  paid  increased  almost  as  much  as  quantity.  And  for  pork,  the 
higher  income  families  paid  higher  prices  per  pound  even  though  they  bought 
fewer  potuds.  For  all  meats  combined,  the  effect  of  income  was  greater  on 
price  paid  than  on  quantity  bought.  This  result  of  the  study  is  highly 
significant.  In  a  period  of  rising  incomes  and  large  meat  supplies  such  as 
1955*  consumers  with  high  buying  power  use  that  power  more  to  select  the  kind 
and  quality  of  meat  they  want  than  to  buy  larger  quantities.  In  such  a 
circumstance  producers  and  marketers  may  have  much  to  gain  by  giving  attention 
to  turning  out  a  desired  product. 


1.  Place  of  meat  in  diet.  First  of  all,  it  was  demonstrated  once  again 
that  meat  ranks  as  the  number  one  item  in  the  food  budget.  It  claimed  25 
cents  of  the  survey  families'  food  dollar.  In  this  it  held  a  sizable  margin 
over  its  nearest  competitor,  dairy  products,  which  took  17  cents. 

Table  1  presents  data.  The  table  pertains  to  the  total  value  of  food, 
including  the  estimated  value  of  home-produced  food.  However,  the  proportions 
are  roughly  the  same  for  purchased  food  alone.  Whether  the  value  of  all  food 
or  the  cost  of  purchased  food  be  considered,  meat's  place  is  25  percent  of  the 
total. 


Table  1.. 
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-Value  of  meat  used  at  home  as  percentage  of  value  of 
all  food,  one  week  in  spring  1955  1/ 


Region     : 

All 

*   Urban 

|  Rural  nonf  arm  '. 

Farm 

households 

[   households 

\   households    ) 

households 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

United  States  : 

;    2k.J 

25.9 

23.  h 

21.8 

Northeast      ! 

:     26.1 

26.7 

2k. 5 

2U.7 

North  Central  : 

:    25.6 

26.1 

25.  k 

2U.2 

South         : 

22.0 

2U.I1. 

20.5 

18.5 

West         : 

25.1 

25.  k 

25.  h 

22.5 

l/  Value  of  food  from  all  sources.  Home-produced  food  was  valued  at 
current  local  prices. 


Meat  ranked  high  everywhere.  However,  it  accounted  for  a  little  larger 
part  of  the  food  budget  in  cities  than  on  farms,  and  in  the  North  and  West 
than  in  the  South  (table  l). 

Rural  nonfarm  families,  for  which  data  are  shown  in  table  1  alongside 
city  and  farm  families,  are  those  living  in  villages  and  in  rural  areas  who 
are  not  farmers.  Often,  although  not  always,  their  food  habits  are  inter- 
mediate between  city  and  farm  families. 

The  position  of  meat  in  the  diet  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  pur- 
chasing power  available  to  consumers.  Differences  in  the  place  of  meat  in 
the  food  budget  shown  in  table  1  are  largely  explained  by  differences  in 
income.  The  South  as  a  region,  and  farm  families  everywhere,  eat  less  meat 
because  their  incomes  are  lower.  In  relation  to  their  incomes  those  groups 
eat  as  much  or  more  meat  than  others. 


Data  in  table  2  show  this  to  be  true.  The  first  half  of  the  table 
relates  expenditures  for  purchased  meat  against  the  size  of  families'  money 
income  after  income  taxes  are  deducted.  The  South  spends  as  high  a  percent- 
age of  its  income  for  meat  as  do  other  regions  —  6.9  percent  against  a 
U.  S.  average  of  6.7  percent.  Farmers  spend  fairly  close  to  as  much,  in  per- 
cent, as  do  city  people,  even  though  only  half  their  meat  is  obtained  by 
purchase  (see  page  12). 

When  the  value  of  their  own  home-produced  meat  is  included,  farmers 
are  seen  to  be  generous  indeed  in  providing  meat  for  their  families.  The 
ratio  of  the  value  of  all  meat  used  to  income  is  10.8  percent  on  farms 
compared  with  7.3  percent  in  cities. 
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Table  2.— .Purchases  and  total  use  of  meat  as  a  percentage  of 
family  money  income  (after  income  taxes),  one  week  in  spring  1955 


Purchases         \ 

Total  use 

1/ 

Region   .  \ 

All   ; 

Urban 

Farm 

aii      ; 

Urban 

[     Farm 

house- 
[   holds 

,  house- 
\     holds 

.  house- 
'  holds    ', 

house- 
,  holds   ' 

house- 
,  holds 

,  house- 
'  holds 

:  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

United  States  : 

:  6.7 

6.7 

5-3 

7-3 

6.8 

10.8 

Northeast     : 
North  Central  ! 
South        : 
West         : 

1  7-3 
:  6.2 

:  6.9 
:  6.1 

7-3 
6.k 

6.9 

5-7 

8.2 

h.3 

6.2 

h.9 

7.6 
7.0 
7-9 
6.5 

7.* 
6.k 

7.2 

5-8 

15-5 

10.1 

11.6 

9.1 

1/  Value  of  meat  from  all  sources, 
local  prices. 


Home-produced  meat  was  valued  at  current 


Neither  of  the  two  sets  of  data  in  table  2  compares  farm  and  city 
families'  meat  budgeting  with  precise  accuracy.  The  first  set,  based  on  pur- 
chased meat,  is  faulty  because  home-produced  meat  is  omitted.  The  second  set 
corrects  for  this,  but  here  the  fact  that  income  data  in  the  table  relate 
only  to  money  income  is  a  disadvantage.  Many  families  receive  some  non-money 
income  each  year,  and  farm  families  receive  a  great  deal.  Farmers*  non-money 
income  is  made  up  of  the  rent-equivalent  value  of  housing  as  well  as  the  value 
of  home-produced  foods  eaten  by  the  family.  If  nonnnoney  values  were  to  be 
included  with  income,  the  percentages  for  farm  families  in  the  second  set  of 
data  in  table  2  would  be  materially  lower. 

The  two  sets  of  data  in  table  2  differ  also  from  estimates  of  the 
percentages  of  income  devoted  to  meat  contained  in  "retail  value"  data 
regularly  published  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  According  to  the 
published  estimates,  the  retail  value  of  meat  consumed  was  5*2  percent  of 
total  disposable  income  in  1955 •  The  U.  S.  income  data  for  this  latter  series 
included  non-money  income,  and  the  meat  consumption  figures  omitted  variety 
meats  and  included  a  smaller  quantity  of  home-produced  meat  than  was  shown  in 
the  household  survey.  Other  discrepancies  cause  the  retail  value  percentages 
to  differ  from  either  set  of  survey  data  in  table  2. 
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While  the  first  set  of  data  in  table  2  understates  the  share  of 
farmers*  incomes  devoted  to  meat,  and  the  second  set  overstates  it,  the  gen- 
eral meaning  is  clear;  Where  meat  is  a  lesser  part  of  the  diet  the  cause 
lies,  as  a  rule,  in  smaller  incomes  available,  not  in  a  smaller  percent  of 
incomes  assigned  to  meat.  Thus  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  Southern 
incomes  were  to  be  increased,  meat  would  become  a  larger  part  of  the  diet  in 
the  South  and  its  consumption  there  would  go  up.  Similarly,  rising  incomes  on 
farms  would  probably  lead  to  a  gain  in  meat  consumption  by  farm  families, 
especially  by  Southern  farm  families. 

2.  Kinds  of  meat  consumed.  Beef  and  pork  of  course  make  up  the 
largest  part  of  total  meat  consumed,  since  they  are  produced  in  largest  quan- 
tity. This  was  clearly  reported  in  the  survey. 

However,  the  persons  taking  the  survey  asked  householders  about  meat 
use  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  obtained.  Not  all  meat  as  used  is  identified 
as  "beef,"  "pork,"  or  other  meat.  Based  on  the  reports  of  survey  families, 
about  12  percent  of  all  meat  used  at  home  is  luncheon  meat  of  various  kinds  — 
a  broad  group  that  includes  frankfurters,  Vienna  sausage,  bologna,  canned 
luncheon  meats,  and  many  others.  Another  3  percent  is  the  variety  meats  such 
as  liver,  heart,  and  tongue. 1/  Beef  consumed  as  such  was  kl   percent  of  total 
meat  used  at  home  by  survey  families,  and  pork  was  38  percent.  Veal  was  3 
percent,  and  lamb  and  mutton  also  3  percent  (table  3  and  figure  l). 

Of  the  beef  cuts  and  products,  survey  families  ate  31  percent  as  steaks 
and  28  percent  as  roasts.  A  big  30  percent  was  consumed  ground,  attesting  to 
popularity  of  the  misnamed  hamburger  as  well  as  of  meat  loaf  dishes.  Stew- 
ing, dried  and  canned  beef  made  up  the  remaining  11  percent. 

Almost  2k   percent  of  pork  was  loins  or  chops,  26  percent  was  ham 
(fresh  and  cured),  8  percent  was  sausage,  and  22  percent  was  bacon.  Salt  pork 
and  other  products  were  20  percent. 

Despite  the  popularity  of  certain  fresh  cuts  of  meat  such  as  steaks, 
roasts  and  chops,  all  fresh  and  frozen  cuts  together  comprised  only  50  percent 
of  all  meat  eaten  by  the  survey  families  (table  h).     Because  they  average  a 
little  higher  in  price,  they  made  up  5^  percent  of  total  meat  value. 


1/  In  usual  meat  statistics  based  on  carcass  weights  these  "edible  offal" 
items  are  not  included  (see  table  13  page  27  of  the  livestock  and  Meat 
Situation  for  May  1958  for  data  on  production  and  consumption  of  these  items 
by  years).  Data  from  the  survey,  however,  omit  small  quantities  of  meat 
contained  in  processed  foods  such  as  soups,  spaghetti-and-meat  combinations, 
and  others. 
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Table  3« — Kinds  of  meat  and  meat  products  in  the  meat  diet, 
all  U.  S.  households,  one  week  in  spring  1955  1/ 


Quantity  used 

Value 

Per   : 

Percentage 

:  Per 

Percentage 

Product      : 

Of  all 

'  Of  each 

;  Of  al3   : 

Of  each 

person  : 

|  meat 

'.     meat 

:  person 

'  meat   j 

meat 

Pounds 

Percent 

Percent 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

Beef:           : 

Round  steak     : 

0.17 

5.6 

13.6 

0.13 

7.2 

16.9 

Other  steak     : 

:   .22 

7-3 

17-6 

.18 

9-9 

23.4 

Roasts         : 

:   -3.5 

11.6 

28.0 

.21 

11.6 

27.2 

Stewing        ; 

:   .11 

3-7 

8.8 

.05 

2.8 

6.5 

Dried  2/       : 

:   .01 

•  3 

.8 

.02 

1.1 

2.6 

Ground         ; 

:   .38 

12.6 

30.4 

.17 

9.4 

22.1 

Canned         : 

.01 

•  3 

.8 

.01 

•  5 

1-3 

Total        : 

:  1.25 

kl.k 

100.0 

•77 

42.5 

100.0 

Veal 

:   .08 

2.6 

— 

•  05 

2.8 



Lamb  and  mutton   : 

:   .09 

3.0 



.06 

3.3 



Pork: 

Loin  and  chops 

:   .27 

8.9 

23.7 

.17 

9.4 

25.4 

Ham  3/ 

i       .30 

9-9 

26.3 

.20 

11.0 

29.8 

Bacon 

:   .25 

8.3 

21.9 

.14 

7-7 

20.9 

Salt  pork      : 

:   .05 

1.7 

4.4 

.01 

.6 

1.5 

Sausage 

:   .09 

3.0 

7.9 

.05 

2.8 

7.5 

Other,  not 

canned 

:   .16 

5-3 

l4.0 

.08 

4.4 

11.9 

Canned 

.02 

.7 

1.8 

.02 

1.1 

3-0 

Total 

:  1.14 

37.8 

100.0 

.67 

37.0 

100.0 

Variety  meats  4/ 

:   .10 

3-3 



.05 

2.8 

— 

Luncheon  meats: 

Frankfurters 

:   .14 

4.6 

38.9 

.08 

4.4 

38.1 

Other,  not 

canned 

:   .20 

6.6 

55.6 

.12 

6.6 

57.1 

Canned 

:   .02 

•  7 

5.5 

.01 

.6 

4.8 

Total 

i    .36 

11.9 

100.0 

.21 

11.6 

100.0 

Total  meat 

:  3.02 

100,0 



1.81 

100.0 

— 

1/  Meat  used  at  home.  2/  Includes  corned  and  chipped.  3/  Fresh  and  cured. 
About  7/8ths  is  cured.  4/  Liver,  heart,  tongue,  etc. 
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Most  familiar  of  processed  products  are  ham,  "bacon  and  other  cured  pork 
products;  ground  beef;  frankfurters;  and  pork  sausage.  A  fev  other  processed 
meats,  especially  the  luncheon  meats,  also  are  of  considerable  importance  and 
all  processed  meats  combined,  as  just  noted,  equal  fresh  cuts  in  quantity. 
And  since  most  processed  meats  other  than  ham  have  little  loss  from  bone  and 
trim,  the  edible  portion  of  processed  meats  clearly  exceeds  that  of  fresh. 

Although  comparable  data  for  earlier  years  are  not  available,  there  is 
evidence  that  processing  has  grown  in  relative  importance.  Such  an  uptrend  is 
in  keeping  with  the  tendency  to  add  more  processing,  packaging  and  preparation 
to  all  foods.  Processing  of  meat  also  allows  quality  to  be  more  nearly 
standardized,  and  it  is  adapted  to  use  of  trade  marks  and  brands  (except  for 
ground  beef),  facilitating  company  identification  and  advertising.  For  these 
reasons,  many  packers  have  been  interested  in  expanding  their  markets  for 
processed  meats,  and  have  repeatedly  introduced  new  products. 


KINDS  OF  MEAT  CONSUMED,  SPRING  1955 


Sausage 


beel 


*  INCLUDES  BEEF  AND  PORK  AS  COMPONENTS  OF  LUNChEGN  MEATS.      DATA  PROM  HOUSEHOLD  FOOD  CONSUMPTION  SURVEY. 
U.  S.  OEPAk  l  MENT    OF    AGRICULTURE  N E  G.  6037-58 (3)      AGRICULTURAL     MARKETING    SERVICE 


Figure  1. — Beef  and  pork  comprised  79  percent  of  all  meat  used  by 
survey  families  in  the  spring  of  1955.  Veal  and  lamb  made  up  6  percent,  and 
luncheon  and  variety  meats  were  the  remaining  15  percent. 

Half  of  all  meat  was  used  fresh  or  frozen,  half  as  processed  meats. 
(See  table  h. ) 
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Table  4. — Fresh  versus  processed  products  in  meat  diet, 
all  U.  S.  households,  one  week  in  spring  1955 


Quantity 

used      ' 

Value 

Product         : 

Per 

Percentage 

Per 

.Percentage 

person 

of  total  , 

person 

,  of  total 

Pounds 

Percent 

Dollars 

Percent 

Fresh  and  frozen  cuts:     : 

Beef                  : 

0.85 

28.2 

0.57 

31.5 

Veal                  : 

.08 

2.6 

.05 

2.8 

Lamb  and  mutton         : 

.09 

3-0 

.06 

.   3.3 

Pork                  : 

.1*0 

13-2 

.24 

13.2 

Variety  meats  1/        : 

.10 

3-3 

.05 

2.8 

Total                : 

1.52 

50.3 

•  97 

53.6 

Processed  meats:          : 

Dried  beef  2/           : 

.01 

•  3 

.02 

1.1 

Ground  beef 

:    .38 

12.6 

•  17 

9.4 

Pork  sausage  (fresh  or   : 

frozen)                : 

.09 

3-0 

.05 

2.8 

Cured  pork  3/ 

:    .63 

20.9 

•  36 

19.9 

Luncheon  meats 

Frankfurters  4/ 

:    .14 

4.6 

.08 

4.4 

Other,  except  canned 

:    .20 

6.6 

.12 

6.6 

Canned  meats:           ; 

Beef 

:    .01 

•  3 

.01 

.5 

Pork 

:    .02 

•  7 

.02 

1.1 

Luncheon  meats 

.02 

•  7 

.01 

.6 

Total  canned 

;    .0.5 

1.7 

.04 

2.2 

Total  processed 

:   1.50 

49-7 

.84 

46.4 

Total  meat 

:   3-02 

100.0 

1.81 

100.0 

1/  Liver,  heart,  tongue,  etc.   2/  Includes  corned  and  chipped, 
bacon,  salt  pork,  etc.  4/  Includes  small  quantities  canned. 


Ham, 


3.  Consumption  by  region  and  residence:  All  meat.  Consumers  in  the 
North  Central  and  West  used  the  most  meat  in  the  spring  of  1955>  averaging 
about  3-1/3  pounds  for  one  week  per  person  (table  5).  The  Northeast  used  3.1 
pounds,  the  South  2.6  pounds. 

Farm  families  fared  about  as  well  as  city  families  in  all  regions 
except  the  South.   In  the  North  Central,  city  and  farm  rates  were  about  the 
same.  Farm  people  in  the  Northeast  ate  6  percent  more  meat  per  person  than 
city  folks,  and  those  in  the  West  3  percent  less  (see  cover  chart). 
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Table  5» — Use  of  meat  per  person,  farm  and  nonfarm  households, 
one  week  in  spring  1955>  "by  regions 


Region  and     : 

All 

Lamb 

Variety: 

, Luncheon 

household 

:  meat 

:  Beef 

:  Veal  : 

and 

:  Pork  : 

meats 

group       : 

:    -1 

,  mutton  • 

:    y 

meats 

:  Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

United  States    : 

All 

:   3.02 

1.25 

0.08 

0.09 

1.14 

0.10 

O.36 

Urban 

3.17 

1.3* 

.10 

.12 

1.13 

.11 

•  36 

Rural 

nonfarm  : 

:  2.80 

1.10 

.05 

.03 

1.15 

.08 

•39 

Farm 

,  2.82 

1.18 

.02 

.02 

1.21 

.07 

•  32 

Northeast       : 

All 

i  3. 07 

1.29 

.12 

.19 

•98 

•13 

.37 

Urban 

:  3.10 

1.29 

•15 

.23 

•  95 

.Ik 

•  35 

Rural 

nonfarm 

:  2.92 

1.23 

.06 

.09 

1.01 

.10 

.43 

Farm 

:  3.30 

1.5^ 

.05 

.07 

1.15 

.09 

•39 

North  Central 

All 

:  3.37 

1.51 

.07 

.05 

1.23 

.09 

.k2 

Urban 

:  3- ^2 

1.52 

.10 

.08 

1.22 

.09 

.k2 

Rural 

nonfarm 

:  3.17 

1.^3 

.05 

.01 

1.17 

.08 

.43 

Farm 

:  3.*+5 

1.61 

.02 

.01 

1.34 

.06 

.ko 

South 

All 

:  2.57 

.85 

.ok 

.02 

1.26 

.09 

.30 

Urban 

:  2.93 

I.09 

.06 

.03 

1.33 

.12 

•  30 

Rural 

nonfarm 

:  2.32 

,6k 

.03 

.02 

1.22 

.06 

.34 

Farm 

:  2.18 

.68 

.01 

.01 

1.18 

.06 

.23 

West 

All 

:  3.31 

1.62 

.07 

•13 

1.00 

.11 

•  37 

Urban 

:  3.25 

1.52 

.07 

.17 

1.00 

.12 

•38 

Rural 

nonfarm 

:  3.58 

I.89 

.12 

.Ok 

1.05 

.09 

.38 

Farm 

:  3.15 

1.73 

.03 

.10 

.89 

.08 

.31 

1/  Excludes  game,  data  for  which  are  combined  in  this  category  in  the 
original  reports  but  have  been  deducted  for  all  tables  in  this  study. 
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In  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  farm  people  ate  a  fourth  less  meat 
than  their  city  friends.  This  wide  difference  caused  the  U.  S.  average 
consumption  on  farms  to  drop  below  city  consumption. 

Beef  and  pork.  Beef,  the  number  one  meat  for  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
also  ranked  first  in  three  of  the  regions.  Only  in  the  South  did  pork 
surpass  beef  in  consumption  (table  5)« 

The  West  led  in  the  beef  consumption  rate,  followed  closely  by  the 
North  Central.  The  South* s  beef  use  was  scarcely  half  that  of  the  West's. 

Pork  consumption  varied  less  from  region  to  region.  It  was  equally 
high  in  the  North  Central  and  South,  equally  low  in  the  Northeast  and  West, 
and  the  spread  between  the  two  was  about  25  percent. 

Farmers  and  city  people  seem  to  have  similar  tastes  for  beef  and  pork, 
region  by  region.  Farmers  in  the  Northeast,  North  Central  and  West,  likr.  city 
people  there,  eat  more  beef  than  pork.  In  the  South,  farm  and  city  consumers 
alike  eat  more  pork.  However,  western  farmers  eat  a  more  predominantly  beef 
diet  than  do  western  urbanites,  making  beef  55  percent  of  their  diet,  pork 
only  28  percent.  Western  city  families  give  beef  a  47  percent  share,  pork 
31  percent  (table  6).  And  southern  farmers  are  more  exclusively  pork  eaters 
than  are  southern  city  families.  Pork  outstrips  beef  in  relative  position  in 
the  South  by  8  percent  in  cities,  23  percent  on  farms. 


Table  6. — Beef,  pork  and  other  meats  as  percentage  of  total  meat 
consumption,  urban  and  farm  households, 
one  week  of  spring  1955>  by  regions 


Urban 

Farm 

Region    ' 

Beef 

:  Pork 

|  Other 

'  meats  1/ 

:   Beef  i 

Pork 

|  Other 

'  meats  1/ 

1 

:  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

United  States 

42.4 

35.7 

21.9 

41.9 

42.9 

15.2 

Northeast 
North  Central 
South 
West 

:   41.5 
:   44.3 
:   37-2 
:   46.6 

30.5 
35.6 
45.4 

30.7 

28.0 
20.1 
17.4 
22.7 

46.8 
46.8 
31.3 
55.1 

35.0 
39.0 
54.3 
28.3 

18.2 
14.2 
14.4 

16.6 

1/  Veal,  lamb,  variety  meats  and  luncheon  meats, 
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Largely  because  of  the  big  influence  of  the  southern  pattern  on  the 
data,  United  States  totals  show  farmers  as  giving  pork  a  relatively  higher 
place  in  their  meat  diet  than  city  consumers.  For  all  farm  families  combined 
pork  was  ^3  percent  of  the  all-meat  total  in  the  survey,  slightly  above  the 
k2   percent  that  was  beef.  In  city  families'  meat  eating,  pork  stood  at  only 
36  percent,  a  fifth  less  than  the  k2   percent  for  beef. 

To  sum  up,  the  Northeast,  North  Central  and  West  are  the  regions  of 
highest  meat  consumption  rates.  Differences  between  the  three  are  not  great; 
the  Northeast  lags  a  bit,  eating  a  little  less  beef  than  the  West  and  a  little 
less  pork  than  the  North  Central.  Farmers  and  city  people  have  similar  meat 
diets  in  each  of  those  three  regions.  In  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  meat 
use  is  less  than  elsewhere  and  is  weighted  heavily  toward  pork.  This  is 
particularly  true  on  southern  farms. 

Veal,  lamb,  other  meats.  Biggest  variations  in  meat  diets  by  region 
and  residence  are  not  in  beef  and  pork  but  in  four  secondary  meats  —  veal, 
lamb,  mutton,  variety  meats. 

City  folks  eat  almost  all  the  lamb.  Only  in  the  West  do  farmers 
account  for  a  substantial  part  of  lamb  consumption  (table  5)« 

Veal  consumption  also  is  relatively  larger  among  city  than  farm 
families,  although  the  differences  are  not  as  sharp  as  for  lamb. 

City  families  are  the  biggest  consumers  of  liver,  heart  and  other 
variety  meats  —  meats  cited  by  nutritionists  for  their  food  value  and  not 
fully  appreciated  by  consumers,  especially  those  on  farms. 

Since  veal  and  lamb  are  most  popular  in  cities,  their  consumption  is 
highest  in  the  most  urban  region  —  the  Northeast  —  and  smallest  in  the  more 
rural  South.  The  same  pattern  is  seen  for  variety  meats,  although  with 
smaller  differences. 

Consumption  rates  for  luncheon  meats  are  only  a  little  higher  for  city 
than  farm  families.  Apparently  hot  dogs,  liverwurst,  and  salami  are  enjoyed 
as  much  on  farms  as  in  cities. 

Summing  this  series  of  observations  are  the  data  for  "other  meats"  in 
table  6.  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  city  families  depend  on  those 
meats  for  22  percent  of  their  meat  diet,  but  farmers  only  15  percent.  Both 
in  cities  and  on  farms  the  Northeast  and  West  rank  above  the  United  States 
average  in  use  of  these  secondary  meats.  The  North  Central  and  South  are 
below  average. 
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Beef  and  pork  cuts.  As  beef  is  usually  shipped  as  whole  carcasses 
and  cutting  systems  are  fairly  uniform,  the  various  cuts  of  beef  are  consumed 
in  about  the  same  ratio  region  by  region.  Principal  differences  are  the 
greater  use  of  stewing  beef  and  less  of  roasts  in  the  South,  the  relatively 
lower  consumption  of  steaks  on  farms  in  the  Northeast,  and  the  less  ground 
beef  eaten  on  southern  farms  (table  7)«  Biggest  variations  in  kind  of  beef 
chosen  are  related  to  income  of  families,  not  to  geography  (see  page  25). 

In  pork,  differences  are  wider.  The  North  Central  States  are  notable 
for  a  high  rate  of  consumption  of  pork  chops,  the  South  for  a  low  rate.  The 
Northeast,  though  it  won't  eat  a  lot  of  pork,  likes  ham.  The  West  likes 
bacon.  The  South  is  high  in  sausage,  salt  pork,  and  bacon. 

Farm  families  definitely  eat  less  chops  and  more  sausage,  salt  pork 
and  other  pork  products  than  city  families. 

h.     Source:  purchase  versus  home-produced  or  gifts.  Except  for  small 
quantities  received  as  gifts,  almost  all  meat  used  by  city  families  is  pur- 
chased. As  averages  for  each  of  the  four  regions  rural  nonfarm  families 
obtain  between  3  and  10  percent  from  home  slaughter  or  other  sources  other 
than  purchase  (table  8).  Farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  about  half  of 
the  meat  for  their  tables  from  slaughter  of  their  own  livestock.  They 
produced  60  percent  of  their  beef,  50  percent  of  their  lamb,  52  percent  of 
their  pork,  and  38  percent  of  their  veal.   In  addition  they  received  small 
quantities  —  about  2  percent  of  their  total  use  —  as  gifts,  in  1955* 

In  the  spring  of  19^2,  when  a  similar  survey  was  made,  farmers 
obtained  60  percent  of  all  their  meat  from  their  own  slaughter.  This  reduc- 
tion from  60  to  50  percent  of  home  supply  for  meat  is  less  than  the  drop 
from  60  to  kO   percent  for  all  foods.  Farmers  have  turned  away  from  home 
sources  for  their  foods,  but  have  not  turned  away  as  fast  for  meats  as  for 
other  foods. 

Moreover,  they  have  not  reduced  the  quantity  of  meat  they  produce  at 
home.  The  relative  decline  for  home-produced  meat  only  reflects  the  sizable 
increase  in  consumption  of  purchased  meat. 

Meat  consumption  on  farms  apparently  increased  a  great  deal  between 
19^-2  and  1955*   The  gain  came  about  as  more  refrigeration  became  available 
on  farms,  improving  farmers'  facilities  for  storage  of  meat.  Latest  develop- 
ment was  the  home  freezer.  By  1955  about  two-thirds  of  farm  households  had 
a  freezer  or  rented  a  locker .2/ 


2/  See  "Farmers'  Production  of  Meat  for  Home  Use,"  Livestock  and  Meat 
Situation,  March  1958,  p. 23.  Also,  "Home  Freezing  and  Canning  by  Households 
of  the  United  States,  by  Region,"  USDA,  Household  Food  Consumption  Survey 
1955-  report  no.  11. 
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Table  7« — Percentage  of  beef  and  pork  consumed  as  various  cuts, 

farm  and  nonfarm  households,  one  week  in 

spring  1955>  by  regions  l/ 


l/  Excludes  quantities  of  those  meats  consumed  as  luncheon  meats , 
2/  Corned,  chipped,  dried,  stewing  and  canned  beef. 
3/   Fresh  and  cured.  About  7/8ths  is  cured. 


Beef 

Pork 

Regie 

>n  and 
;hold 

house 

'  loin 

groun 

Other  : 

Ham 

Salt 

!  Steaks 

Roasts , 

Ground" 

2/ 

and 
,  chops 

3/ 

Sausage , 

Bacon. 

pork 

Other 

States   : 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

United  £ 

All 

31.3 

27.6 

30.0 

11.1 

23.3 

25.9 

7.9 

22.0 

4.7 

16.2 

Urban 

32.2 

28.3 

28.8 

10.7 

24.8 

27.0 

6.8 

21.1 

2.8 

17.5 

Rural 

nonfarm  : 

28.5 

25.6 

33.9 

12.0 

22. ii- 

24.9 

9-1 

22.7 

6.5 

14.4 

Farm 

32.0 

28.6 

27-4 

12.0 

lS.  7 

23.6 

10.3 

23.6 

8.3 

15.5 

Northeast      : 

All 

30.6 

27.7 

30.1 

11.6 

26.9 

32.4 

5.4 

17.3 

1.3 

16.7 

Urban 

33-3 

27.6 

28.1 

11.0 

27.4 

31-5 

4.8 

17.5 

1.0 

17.8 

Rural 

nonfarm  j 

23.7 

27.1 

35-9 

13.3 

26.7 

35-7 

6.4 

17.2 

1.2 

12.8 

Farm 

27-0 

29.2 

31.3 

12.5 

22.1 

29.7 

8.7 

18.4 

2.4 

18.7 

North  Central 

All 

31.2 

29.0 

30.2 

9.6 

28.5 

26.3 

8.1 

20.7 

•7 

15.7 

Urban 

31.8 

29.8 

28.7 

9.7 

28.6 

27.5 

7-4 

19.6 

.8 

16.1 

Rural 

nonfarm  : 

28.7 

26.9 

34.7 

9.7 

29.9 

24.4 

8.4 

23.1 

.3 

13.9 

Farm 

32.5 

29.1 

28.9 

9-5 

27.3 

25.4 

9.7 

19.9 

1.0 

16.7 

South 

All 

31.2 

24.9 

29.9 

14.0 

15.9 

22.0 

9-9 

24.9 

11.4 

15.9 

Urban 

30.9 

25.7 

30.1 

13-3 

18.  4 

23.7 

8.6 

24.4 

7-7 

17.2 

Rural 

nonfarm  : 

30.5 

21.3 

33-5 

1U.7 

14.6 

21.1 

10.7 

24.4 

13.9 

15.3 

Farm 

33.0 

27-4 

23.3 

16.3 

11.0 

20.7 

11.0 

26.9 

16.7 

13.7 

West 

All 

32.1 

28.8 

28.9 

10.2 

23.6 

22.9 

6.7 

27.4 

•  9 

18.5 

Urban 

31.3 

29.8 

29.2 

9.7 

22.8 

24.2 

5.6 

27.2 

•  7 

19.5 

Rural 

nonfarm 

33.8 

26.2 

29.3 

10.7 

27.1 

20.2 

9.8 

26.8 

1-5 

14.6 

Farm 

32.8 

28.  4 

27.1 

11.7 

17.8 

23.2 

9.6 

30.3 

1.9 

17.2 
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Table  8. — Percentage  of  meat  used  by  farm  and  nonfarm  households  obtained  from 
sources  other  than  purchase,  one  week  in  spring  1955>  by  regions 


Region  and 

All  meat 

Beef 

Veal 

Lamb 
;   and 

Pork 

household  group       \ 

1/ 

mutton 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

United  States              : 

All  2/                  : 

9-4 

10.8 

3.0 

5-2 

H.5 

Urban  3/                 : 

1.6 

1.8 

•  5 

2.4 

1.8 

Rural  nonfarm  --  Total      : 

7.7 

7-5 

6.9 

10.2 

10.3 

Home  produced           : 

4.7 

4.2 

3-7 

8.2 

6.9 

Farm  —  Total             : 

51.0 

61.8 

39.4 

54.3 

53.1 

Home  produced           : 

49.2 

59.9 

37-6 

49.8 

51.6 

Northeast                 : 

All  2/                 : 

3.1* 

4.2 

1.2 

•  7 

4.4 

Urban  3/                 : 

•  5 

•3 

.2 

•5 

.8 

Rural  nonfarm  —  Total      : 

3.1 

2.9 

0 

0 

4.9 

Home  produced           ! 

2.1 

1.1 

0 

0 

4.4 

Farm  —  Total             : 

1*6.3 

57.4 

54.3 

12.5 

46.1 

Home  produced           : 

45.0 

57.1 

54.3 

12.5 

43.2 

North  Central               : 

All  2/                   : 

12.6 

15.6 

6.4 

3-4 

13.6 

Urban  3/                 : 

1.3 

1.7 

.4 

2.0 

1.2 

Rural  nonfarm  —  Total      : 

9.3 

10.7 

24.3 

0 

9.9 

Home  produced           ! 

5.8 

6.6 

13.0 

0 

7-1 

Farm  —  Total 

•   57.7 

69.7 

39.6 

44.9 

59.8 

Home  produced           : 

•   56. 1* 

68.4 

35-1 

44.9 

58.5 

South 

All  2/ 

12.7 

12.0 

2.9 

30.6 

16.1 

Urban  3/ 

:    3.8 

4.4 

1.9 

16.3 

3.9 

Rural  nonfarm  —  Total 

10.0 

6.5 

0 

38.0 

14.2 

Home  produced 

:    6.2 

3.7 

0 

30.7 

9.0 

Farm  —  Total 

:   45.1 

49.2 

26.9 

85.4 

51.1 

Home  produced 

:   42.4 

45.3 

26.9 

72.0 

49.6 

West 

All  2/ 

\        6.5 

9-5 

1-3 

9.5 

4.1 

Urban  3/ 

:    1.2 

1-5 

0 

5.0 

.8 

Rural  nonfarm  —  Total 

:    6.2 

9.7 

0 

0 

3.6 

Home  produced 

:    2.9 

4.9 

0 

0 

1.1 

Farm  —  Total 

:   47.8 

62.0 

34.3 

76.4 

33-2 

Eome  produced 

•   46.2 

60.6 

34.3 

71.5 

31.1 

1/  Includes  variety  and  luncheon  meats. 

2/  Meat  produced  from  home  slaughter  plus  that  received  as  gifts, 
aggregate  data  on  total  quantity  used  at  home  less  that  purchased. 
3/  Essentially  gifts. 


Calculated  from 
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The  new  freezer  facilities  have  altered  the  kind  of  meat  produced  and 
eaten  on  farms  even  more  than  the  total  quantity.  They  have  given  a  special 
lift  to  production  and  consumption  of  "beef,  as  satisfactory  home  storage  for 
"beef  had  previously  been  lacking.  Storage  of  pork  had  long  been  possible 
through  curing.  Thus  the  new  cold  storage  contributed  to  a  marked  shift  in 
consumption  that  has  taken  place  from  pork  to  beef.  As  a  share  of  all  meat 
eaten  on  farms,  beef  increased  from  30  to  k2   percent  from  19^2  to  1955* 
Pork's  part  dropped  from  60  to  4  3  percent. 

Much  of  the  change  in  make-up  of  consumption  resulted  from  a  decrease 
in  home  production  of  pork  and  an  increase  for  beef.  In  19^-2,  farmers 
produced  77  percent  of  their  pork  from  slaughter  of  their  own  livestock 
(table  9)«  By  1955  the  proportion  was  down  to  52  percent.  During  the  same 
span,  home  production  of  beef  rose  from  hO   to  60  percent  of  the  total  farm 
family  supply. 


Table  9* —  Farm  household  meat  consumption:  Percentage  by  kinds 
and  by  source,  one  week  in  spring  of  19^-2  and  1955 


Spring 
of 


Percentage  by  kinds  1/ 


All 
meat 


Beef 


Veal 


Iamb  and 
mutton 


Pork 


Variety  and 
luncheon  meats 


Percent   Percent   Percent   Percent 


19^2 
1955 


19^2 
1955 


100.0 
100.0 


29.6 

41.7 


1.1 
.7 


2.1 
.8 


Percent 

59-6 
^3.1 


Percent 

7.6 
13.7 


Percentage  of  each  kind  obtained  from  home  production 


59.8 
49.2 


39-9 
59.9 


50.0 
37.6 


20.0 
^9.8 


76.7 
51.6 


16A 
10.0 


1/  Includes  estimates  for  home  canned  meat. 


Rough  estimates  indicate  that  farmers  ate  a  little  more  pork  per 
person  in  the  spring  of  1955  than  in  the  same  season  of  19^2.  Their  consump- 
tion of  beef  more  than  doubled,    due  in  part  to  an  increase  of  between  two 
and  three  times  in  home-produced  beef. 
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This  increase  in  beef  eating  reported  by  farmers  in  the  survey  was 
especially  large  because  the  survey  was  taken  in  the  spring.  Refrigeration 
has  had  more  effect  on  meat  consumption  on  farms  during  the  warm  seasons  than 
during  the  winter. 

5.  Meat  Consumption  by  income  of  family.  Many  factors  influence 
meat  consumption  —  region,  residence,  size  of  family,  nationality,  family 
income,  and  others.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  influential  is  family  income. 

In  general,  consumption  of  meat  is  closely  associated  with  income; 
that  is,  the  larger  the  annual  earnings  of  a  family,  the  more  meat  it  will 
eat,  and' the  more  money  it  will  spend  for  it. 

Higher  income  families  will  eat  more  beef,  veal  and  lamb.  In  the  West 
they  eat  more  pork  also,  but  in  other  regions  they  do  not. 

One  reason  meat  consumption  is  highest  for  high  income  families  is  that 
those  families  are  largest  in  size.  For  the  U.  S.  as  a  whole,  families  of 
more  than  $10,000  income  averaged  3*8  persons.  Families  of  $3>000-3>999  were 
3-6  persons.  To  correct  for  differences  in  family  size,  all  data  presented 
here  are  in  terms  of  consumption  per  person. 

When  expressed  in  this  way,  the  relation  of  meat  consumption  to  income 
is  not  so  large.  Families  with  larger  incomes  will  eat  more  meat  per  person 
than  low  income  families,  yet  not  a  great  deal  more. 

But  higher  income  families  will  uniformly  spend  more  money  for  meats, 
both  total  and  per  person,  including  more  for  pork.  They  do  this  by  paying 
higher  prices.  One  of  the  lessons  of  the  1955  survey  was  that  it  showed  how 
greatly  high  income  people  used  their  larger  buying  power  not  simply  to  buy 
more  meat,  but  also  to  choose  the  more  expensive  kinds  and  cuts  of  meat. 

All  observations  in  this  study  relate  to  1955*  when  meat  was  abundant 
and  low  In  price  relative  to  the  high  employment  and  rising  incomes  of  that 
year.  Supplies  of  meat  for  consumption  per  person  rose  to  a  new  high  in  1955* 
Average  civilian  consumption,  at  163  pounds,  equalled  for  the  first  time  the 
previous  record  established  in  1908.  While  meat  supplies  in  the  spring  of 
1955  when  survey  records  were  taken  had  not  quite  attained  the  peak  level 
achieved  during  the  fall,  they  were  comparatively  large.  Prices  of  meat  were 
still  on  a  decline  that  had  begun  in  1952  —  a  decline  that  contrasted  with 
the  rising  price  level  in  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Since  a  survey  as  taken  in  1955  merely  reports  how  various  groups  of 
the  population  respond  to  supply  and  price  conditions  existing  at  the  time, 
the  results  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  those  conditions. 
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This  survey  reported  meat  used  by  families  at  home.  It  excluded  all 
hotel  and  restaurant  meals  and  institutional  feeding.  Its  findings  therefore 
distort  slightly  the  true  relationships  of  total  meat  consumption  to  consumer 
income,  since  higher  income  groups  buy  more  of  their  meat  as  purchased  meals 
than  do  lower  income  people.  The  distortion  arises  even  though  all  quantity 
data  were  converted  into  a  standard  21-meal  week,  and  it  relates  to  data  on 
kind  of  meat  and  expenditures.  Meat  diets  at  home  and  away  from  home  are  not 
identical,  primarily  because  meals  eaten  away  from  home  include  more  main 
meals  and  fewer  breakfasts.  The  survey  may  understate  total  consumption  of 
hams  and  chops,  for  example,  and  overstate  that  of  bacon.  Also,  meat  eaten 
in  restaurants  obviously  is  more  costly  than  that  eaten  at  home. 

Beef  and  pork,  city  families,  by  regions.  Consumption  of  beef  is 
positively  correlated  with  income.  Figure  2  and  table  10  show  this  to  be  true 
for  city  families  in  all  regions.  The  relationship  is  sharpest  in  the  South 
and  West. 


URBAN  USE  OF  MEAT  AT  HOME 

Average  per  Person,  One  Week,  Spring  1955 
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Figure  2. — Among  city  families  of  all  regions,  those  of  the  higher 
incomes  eat  more  beef,  and  more  of  all  meat,  than  lower  income  ones.  In 
Western  cities  pork  consumption  also  is  greater  for  the  higher  incomes,  but 
elsewhere  this  is  not  true.  In  North  Central  and  Southern  cities,  pork 
eating  is  clearly  less  for  the  high  income  families. 
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Table  10. — Quantity  of  meat  used  at  home  per  person  by  urban  households  of 
various  incomes,  one  week  in  spring  1955,  by  regions  1/ 


Region  and    \ 

All 

:  Beef 

:  Veal 

*  Lamb  and  * 

Pork 

|  Variety  . 

Luncheon 

income      . 

meat 

.  mutton  . 

meats 

meats 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

United  States:      : 

Under  $2,000      : 

2.76 

0.95 

0.06 

0.06 

1.23 

0.15 

0.31 

2,000  -  2,999     : 

2.92 

1.08 

.08 

.10 

1.14 

.13 

•  39 

3,000  -  3,999    : 

2.96 

1.19 

.09 

.10 

1.10 

.12 

•  36 

4,000  -4,999    : 

3-12 

1.34 

.12 

.09 

1.08 

.09 

•39 

5,000  -  5,999    s 

3.33 

1.47 

.11 

.14 

1.13 

.10 

.39 

6,000  -  7,999    i 

3.39 

1.48 

.11 

.12 

1.19 

.10 

•  37 

8,000  -  9,999    : 

3.20 

1.50 

.11 

.14 

1.00 

.10 

.36 

10,000  and  over   : 

3.59 

1.67 

.14 

.27 

1.12 

.12 

.28 

Northeast :         : 

Under  $2,000      : 

2.03 

•  71 

.05 

.11 

.80 

.12 

.25 

2,000  -  2,999     • 

2.86 

1.23 

.14 

.21 

.82 

.10 

.35 

3  000  -  3,999    : 

2.95 

1.18 

.15 

.18 

•  97 

.11 

•  37 

4  000  -  4,999    : 

3.09 

1.29 

.16 

.21 

.90 

.14 

•  38 

5,000  -  5,999    : 

3-26 

1.26 

.16 

.26 

1.05 

.14 

•  39 

6,000  -  ",999    : 

3.-43 

1.43 

.23 

.27 

1.01 

.12 

•  36 

8,000  -  9,999    : 

2.68 

1.07 

.17 

.15 

.87 

.10 

.32 

10,000  and  over   : 

3-02 

1.33 

.15 

.26 

.84 

•  17 

•27 

North  Central:      i 

Under  $2,000      : 

3.32 

1.30 

.10 

.03 

1.38 

.12 

•  39 

2,000  -  2,999     : 

3.36 

1.37 

.08 

.06 

1.29 

•  07 

•  50 

3,000  -  3,999    : 

3.22 

1.44 

.07 

.07 

1.16 

.10 

•  39 

4,000  -  4,999    ; 

3.25 

1.41 

.10 

.02 

1.18 

.09 

.44 

5,000  -  5,999    : 

3.56 

I.67 

.10 

.05 

1.23 

.07 

.44 

6,000  -  7,999    : 

3.51 

1.53 

.07 

•  03 

1.36 

.10 

.42 

8,000  -  9,999    : 

3.44 

1.70 

.08 

.15 

1.08 

.07 

.36 

10,000  and  over   : 

3.58 

1.67 

.14 

.28 

1.08 

.11 

•  30 

South:            : 

Under  $2,000      ; 

2.86 

.89 

.06 

.03 

1.39 

.18 

•  31 

2,000  -  2,999     i 

2.82 

.91- 

.06 

.01 

1.36 

.15 

•  33 

3,000  -  3,999    : 

2.64 

.92 

.04 

.02 

1.22 

•  13 

.31 

4,000  -  4,999 

3.H 

1.22 

.08 

.00 

1.41 

.05 

•  34 

5,000  -  5,999 

2.91 

1.22 

.07 

.06 

1.25 

.11 

.21 

6,000  -  7,999 

3.17 

1.47 

.05 

.03 

1.30 

.05 

.27 

8,000  -  9,999 

3.26 

1.63 

.05 

.04 

1.02 

.10 

.44 

10,000  and  over 

:  3.42 

1.80 

.11 

.17 

1.10 

.00 

.24 

West: 

Under  $2,000 

:  2.62 

1.37 

•  05 

.16 

.68 

.08 

.28 

2,000  -  2,999 

:  2.52 

•  91 

.03 

.24 

.70 

.17 

.47 

3,000  -  3,999 

!   3.23 

1.38 

.06 

.15 

1.04 

.20 

.40 

4,000  -  4,999 

:  2.99 

1.49 

.08 

.08 

.92 

.06 

.36 

5,000  -  5,999 

t     3.45 

1.77 

.05 

.14 

•  97 

.06 

.47 

6,000  -  7,999 

:  3.10 

1.46 

.05 

.12 

•  99 

.12 

.36 

8,000  -  9,999 

:  3.82 

1.90 

.11 

.18 

1.08 

.16 

•  39 

10,000  and  over 

:  4.36 

1.99 

.15 

.29 

I.52 

.14 

.27 

1/  Excludes  1-person  households, 
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Table  11. 


-Quantity  of  meat  used  at  home  per  person  by  farm  households  of  various 
incomes,  one  week  in  spring  1955*  by  regions  1/ 


Region  and 

Iamb  and  ' 

• 

Variety  : 

Luncheon 

income 

\   All  meat  , 

Beef   1 

Veal 

mutton  : 

Pork 

meats   : 

meats 

:  Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

United  States: 

Under  $2,000 

2.27 

O.83 

0.02 

0.02 

1.10 

0.06 

0.24 

Under  1,000 

2.01 

.70 

.02 

.01 

1.04 

.07 

.18 

1,000  -  1,999 

2.56 

•98 

.02 

.02 

1.17 

.06 

•30 

2,000  -  2,999 

2.96 

1.19 

.01 

.02 

1.28 

.09 

.35 

3,000  -  3,999 

2.98 

1.26 

.03 

.02 

1.25 

.07 

•36 

it-,  ooo  -  4,999 

3.30 

1.58 

.03 

.01 

1.26 

•  05 

.38 

5,000  -  5,999 

3.29 

1.47 

£/ 

.05 

1.31 

.07 

•  39 

6,000  -  7,999 

3.19 

1.49 

.03 

.02 

1.21 

.06 

•37 

8,000  -  9,999 

3-55 

1.48 

.08 

•  03 

1.44 

.06 

.46 

10,000  and  over 

4.16 

2.19 

.00 

.13 

1.40 

.18 

.26 

Northeast : 

Under  $2,000 

3.33 

I.67 

.14 

.04 

1.08 

.08 

.32 

Under  1,000 

3.52 

1.74 

.15 

.10 

1.14 

.09 

•  30 

1,000  -  1,999    : 

3.17 

1.60 

.13 

.00 

I.03 

.08 

.34 

2,000  -  2,999 

3-57 

1.62 

.01 

.07 

1-39 

.11 

•  37 

3,000  -  3,999    s 

3.20 

1.52 

.05 

.02 

1.13 

.12 

•  35 

4,000  -  4,999    ! 

3.88 

1.84 

.04 

.00 

1.46 

.08 

.46 

5,000  -  5,999   .  J 

3.35 

1.52 

.00 

.09 

1.19 

.10 

.45 

6,000  and  over    ! 

2.87 

I.27 

,00 

•  25 

.89 

.12 

•  35 

North  Central:      ! 

Under  $2,000      ! 

3.09 

1.42 

.03 

.02 

1.20 

.07 

•  35 

Under  1,000 

2.71 

I.29 

.02 

.02 

1.07 

.07 

.24 

1,000  -  1,999 

3.40 

1.52 

.04 

.02 

1.31 

.08 

.43 

2,000  -  2,999 

3.36 

1.55 

.00 

2/ 

1.37 

.05 

.38 

3,000  -  3,999    J 

3.34 

1-53 

.01 

.01 

1.30 

.06 

.43 

4,000  -  4,999 

3-77 

1.75 

.04 

.00 

1.46 

.06 

.45 

5,000  -  5,999    : 

3.46 

1.60 

.01 

.01 

1.36 

.06 

.42 

6,000  and  over 

3.77 

1.73 

.05 

.01 

I.43 

.08 

.47 

South:            ! 

Under  $2,000      : 

1.86 

•  53 

.01 

.01 

I.07 

.06 

.19 

Under  1,000      j 

I.69 

.44 

.01 

2/ 

1.02 

.06 

•  15 

1,000  -  1,999 

2.09 

.64 

2/ 

.01 

1.14 

.06 

.24 

2,000  -  2,999 

2.52 

.82 

.02 

.04 

1.21 

.12 

.33 

3,000  -  3,999 

2.52 

•  74 

.02 

•  03 

1.40 

.05 

.28 

4,000  -  4,999 

2.49 

1.12 

.00 

.00 

1.11 

.02 

.24 

5,000  -  5,999 

3.03 

1.-06 

.00 

.00 

1.53 

.10 

.33 

6,000  and  over 

2.75 

1.02 

.04 

.00 

1.39 

.04 

.26 

West: 

Under  $2,000 

3.4l 

1.82 

.03 

.11 

1.01 

.08 

.36 

2,000  -  3,999 

2.93 

1-53 

.07 

.00 

.83 

.10 

.40 

4,000  -  5,999 

2.78 

1.62 

.00 

.17 

.64 

.05 

.31 

6,000  and  over 

:   3-55 

2.27 

.00 

.01 

.91 

.11 

.25 

1/  Excludes  1-person  households.  2/   Less  than  0.005  pounds. 
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Average  relationships  indicate  that  for  each  10  percent  higher  income 
per  family,  "beef  consumption  was  increased  "by  percentages  ranging  from  1.0 
to  3«8  percent  "by  regions  (table  12). 

Pork  is  less  a  "status"  meat  than  "beef.  Somehow,  it  does  not  command  a 
superior  place  in  the  esteem  —  or  the  diets  —  of  most  families.  Only  in 
the  West,  where  it  is  more  of  a  rarity  than  elsewhere,  is  consumption  of  pork 
positively  associated  with  income.  In  all  other  regions,  the  more  well-to- 
do  families  did  not  choose  to  eat  more  pork  than  lower  income  families 
(figure  2).  A  negative  relationship  is  fairly  pronounced  in  the  North  Central 
and  South.  In  the  Northeast,  the  consumption  line  is  almost  level;  pork  eat- 
ing hears  little  relation  to  income  there. 

Data  in  figures  2-4  and  6-8  are  plotted  on  "double-logarithmic"  scales. 
These  are  ratio  charts,  which  show  comparative  relationships.  Two  lines  of 
equal  slope  (steepness)  indicate  equal  proportionate  relationships,  regarcL- 
less  of  how  high  or  low  they  may  be.  In  figure  2,  for  instance,  the  relation- 
ship of  consumption  to  income  in  the  West  is  seen  to  be  about  the  same  for 
beef,  pork,  and  all  meat,  as  the  slopes  are  similar. 

Veal  and  lamb.  Consumption  of  both  veal  and  lamb  is  highly  associated 
with  income  (figure  3)»  The  sample  was  too  small  to  afford  highly  accurate 
data  by  regions.  However,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  South  and  North  Central 
lamb  consumption  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  upper  income  classes.  In 
the  lamb-eating  Northeast  and  West,  all  income  groups  share  and  the  relation 
of  consumption  to  income  is  less  marked.  The  difference  is  seen  in  the 
smaller  income-association  factors  of  1.9  and  2.7  in  the  latter  two  regions, 
compared  with  much  higher  factors  in  the  South  and  North  Central  (table  12). 

Veal  consumption  also  is  closely  associated  with  income.  Its  average 
relationship  is  not  as  close  as  for  lamb,  since  it  receives  no  extra  boost 
in  the  South  and  North  Central  as  lamb  does  (figure  3)» 

Variety  and  luncheon  meats.  Variety  and  luncheon  meats  are  consumed 
in  small  yet  significant  quantities  by  all  income  groups,  low  and  high  alike. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  curves  of  income  relationships  for  these  two 
meat  groups  show  opposite  patterns  (figure  3)»  For  luncheon  meats  the  curve 
is  arched.  Middle  income  families  consumed  the  most  — ■  more  than  low  in- 
come ones  and  more  than  high.  For  variety  meats  (liver,  heart,  etc.,)  the 
curve  is  concave;  extreme  income  groups  appear  to  consume  the  most.  Con- 
sumption of  variety  meats  may  be  up  for  low  income  families  because  those 
meats  are  relatively  inexpensive. 
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URBAN  USE  OF  SECONDARY  MEATS 

Average  at  Home  per  Person,  One  Week,  Spring  1955 
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Figure  3* — Consumption  of  veal  is  moderately  associated  with  consumers1 
income,  that  of  lamb  more  so.  Luncheon  and  variety  meats  each  find  about 
equal  acceptance  by  the  lowest  and  highest  income  families.  Middle  income 
families  are  the  highest  consuming  group  for  luncheon  meats,  lowest  for 
variety  meats. 


All  meat.  The  highest  curve  in  each  section  of  figure  2  shows  income- 
consumption  relationships  for  all  meats  combined,  for  city  consumers. 

The  curves  have  only  a  moderate  upward  slope.  This  rather  small  effect 
of  income  results  from  the  negative  relationship  for  pork  (except  in  the 
West).  Otherwise  the  slope  would  be  greater,  inasmuch  as  beef,  veal  and 
lamb  all  bear  a  definite  positive  relationship  to  income.  3/ 

According  to  data  in  table  12,  a  10  percent  difference  in  income  of 
consumers  makes  a  1.0  percent  difference  in  the  U.  S.  average  quantity  of 
meat  consumed  at  home.  This  response  to  income  varies  from  0.4  percent  in 
the  North  Central  to  2.1  percent  in  the  West. 

As  was  noted  above,  the  fact  that  the  survey  data  exclude  meat  eaten 
outside  the  home  doubtless  hides  some  of  the  full  impact  of  the  effect  of 
income  on  meat  consumption. 

3/  One  .reason  the  income  effect  is  not  greater  is  that  almost  all  consumers 
ofall  income  levels  ate  some  meat. 
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Table  12. — Percentage  difference  in  quantity,  price,  and  value  of  meat 
consumed  per  person  for  each  10  percent  difference  in  income, 
urban  households,  one  week  in  spring  1955  l/ 


Region 

:  All  meat  : 

Beef 

:   Veal 

,   Lamb  and 

'         Pork 

,   mutton 

:  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

f 

Quantity  per  person 

United  States 

5    1.0 

2.1 

2.7 

6.2 

-0.3 

Northeast 

i         -7 

1.2 

2.0 

1.9 

£/ 

North  Central 

i         .k 

1.0 

2.0 

11.8 

-  .8 

South 

:   1.1 

3.8 

3.0 

ik.k 

-1.2 

West 

:   2.1 

2.1 

5.8 

2.7 

3.0 

Price  per  pound 

3/ 

United  States 

\       1.6 

1.6 

•  3 

1.2 

1.6 

Northeast 

:   1.3 

1.6 

.6 

.9 

•9 

North  Central 

:  l.k 

1.5 

.2 

2.1 

1.3 

South 

i      1.6 

1.2 

l.k 

2.2 

2.0 

West 

:   1.3 

1.9 

-.2 

•  9 

.9 

:               Value  per  person 

United  States 

i   2.6 

2.8 

2.8 

7.8 

1.3 

Northeast 

:   1.9 

2.7 

2.7 

2.8 

•9 

North  Central 

:   1.7 

2.5 

2.3 

13.8 

.k 

South 

:   2.6 

k-9 

3.2 

16.1 

.6 

West 

:   3.6 

k.o 

6.0 

k.o 

k.3 

l/  Percentages  calculated  at  the  mean.  Not  all  results  will  meet  tests  of 
significance. 

2/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

3/  Differences  in  price  per  pound  reflect  differences  in  price  paid  for 
each  cut  or  product,  plus  differences  in  kinds  of  meat  eaten. 
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Effect  of  income  on  kind  and  price  of  meat  eaten.  But  it  is  also 
noteworthy  that  to  considerable  degree  the  higher  income  consumers  use  their 
buying  power  to  express  their  preference  as  to  kind  of  meat  they  buy.  And 
in  doing  so  they  buy  more  expensive  meat  and  spend  more  money.  A  clear 
instance  is  the  more  beef  and  less  pork  bought  by  the  higher  income  groups. 
Baef  is  a  little  more  costly  than  pork,  and  this  alone  adds  to  both  average 
price  and  expenditure. 

Moreover,  higher  income  families  eat  the  more  expensive  cuts  of  each 
meat.  As  can  be  seen  in  figure  k,   they  eat  the  most  steaks  and  roasts. 
(Again,  if  restaurant  meals  were  included  their  consumption  of  these  two 
cuts  would  appear  even  greater. )  Ground  beef  is  about  equally  popular  with 
rich  and  poor.  Stewing  and  boiling  beef,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a  clear 
negative  relationship  with  income;  its  popularity  is  confined  to  low  income 
families . 

Among  pork  cuts,  ham,  chops  and  bacon  are  used  in  about  equal  quanti- 
ties by  all  income  groups.  Sausage  is  more  a  low-income  than  a  high-income 
meat.  Salt  pork,  of  course,  is  eaten  principally  by  low  income  families, 
primarily  southern  ones. 


URBAN  USE  OF  BEEF  AND  PORK  CUTS 

Average  at  Home  per  Person,  One  Week,  Spring  1955 
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Figure  h.  —Higher  income  city  families  eat  more  beef  steaks  and  roasts 
and  a  little  more  ground  beef  than  low  income  families;  about  as  much  pork 
chops,  bacon  and  ham;  and  less  stew  beef,  sausage  and  salt  pork. 
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Most  surprising  in  these  pork  data  is  the  absence  of  an  income  linkage 
for  ham.  In  a  similar  19^8  survey,  consumption  of  smoked  ham  was  found  to  "be 
highly  associated  with  income. kj     If  ham  has  indeed  lost  so  much  standing 
with  high  income  consumers  as  19*f8  and  1955  comparisons  indicate,  this  by 
itself  would  explain  much  of  the  decline  in  total  demand  for  pork  that  has 
taken  placed  over  the  years. 

Still  another  factor  is  at  work:  Even  for  the  same  cut  of  meat  the 
higher  income  families  pay  higher  prices  than  do  others.  In  the  North  Central 
States,  for  instance,  the  highest  income  groups  paid,  on  the  average,  15  cents 
per  pound  more  than  the  lowest  income  group  for  round  steak,  16^  cents  more 
for  sausage  and  29  cents  more  for  ham  (table  13). 

The  average  price  paid  for  all  "beef  "by  North  Central  families  averaged 
58.5  cents  for  the  lowest  income  group  and  79*6  cents  for  the  highest.  The 
spread  of  21  cents  represents  the  combined  effect  of  differences  in  the  cuts 
eaten  and  in  price  paid  for  each  cut  by  high  and  low  income  consumers.  The 
price  range  for  all  pork  among  North  Central  families  was  20^-  cents. 

Higher  prices  which  "flush"  consumers  pay  for  beef  are  not  surprising. 
That  they  also  pay  higher  prices  for  pork,  when  they  apparently  regard  the 
meat  itself  as  prosaic  and  undistinguished,  is  a  more  engaging  question.  Why 
is  it  that  meat  buyers  with  plenty  of  money  to  spend  will  buy  no  more  of  even 
the  "best"  pork  cuts  but  yet  regularly  pay  the  highest  prices  for  those  they 
do  buy?  Presumably,  they  are  responsive  to  premium  quality,  fancy  wrap,  and 
other  inducements.   "A  ham  as  such  is  no  better  than  any  other  meat,  but  a 
good  ham  is  worth  a  lot  more  than  an  ordinary  one."  Such  an  attitude  would 
seem  to  be  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  survey  results  shown  here. 

There  are  further  implications.  Varying  prices  for  individual  cuts  of 
beef  are  easily  possible  through  use  of  Federal  grades.  By  1955*  when  the 
survey  was  made,  Federal  grades  had  gained  acceptance.  They  were  widely  used, 
particularly  for  the  higher  grades.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  U.  S.  Choice 
roast  (usually  sold  as  such)  would  be  priced  higher  than  a  Commercial  one 
(often  sold  as  "economy"  beef  or  simply  unidentified).  It  is  often  said  that 
consumers  recognize  no  quality  or  grade  distinctions  in  pork,  and  no  Federal 
grades  for  pork  were  in  use  in  1955  (carcass  grading  for  pork  has  only 
recently  been  made  available).  Yet  consumers  have  found  ways  of  picking 
what  they  regard  as  the  better  selections  of  any  pork  cut  or  product.  Dis- 
tributing many  pork  products,  primarily  cured  ones,  by  trade-mark  or  brand 
aids  the  establishing  of  price  differentials. 

Price  ranges  by  income  groups  are  about  the  same  in  the  South  as  in 
the  North  Central,  but  wider  in  the  Northeast.  Some  of  the  variations  shown 
by  data,  as  in  the  West,  are  probably  caused  by  smallness  of  sample. 


k/   "Meat  Selections  of  City  Families,"  Commodity  Summary  No.  1,  Based  on 
1948  Food  Consumption  Surveys,  ARS,  USDA,  Aug.  19^9. 
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Table  13 . — Average  cost  of  purchased  meat  per  pound,  urban  households, 
by  income,  one  week  in  spring  19 5 5  1/ 


Beef 

Pork 

Region  and 

i  Total 
:  meat 

Veal 

Lamb 
and 

income 

1   2/ 

Total 

'.   Round 
*  steak 

:  Ground 

mutton 

Total 

!  Ham, 
\   cured 

Sausage 

:  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

United  States: 

All  groups 

:  63.4 

65.I 

77-6 

48.9 

75-0 

73.5 

61.5 

68.6 

53.8 

Under  $2,000 

51.7 

53.5 

70.6 

43.4 

62.0 

72.7 

50-3 

58.9 

44.2 

2,000  -  2,999 

55-7 

56.8 

74.5 

44.0 

64.5 

64.4 

54.6 

61.8 

48.6 

3,000  -  3,999 

58.6 

59-5 

75.0 

44.9 

84.2 

58.9 

57-8 

63.4 

51.6 

4,000  -  4,999 

62.2 

62.0 

77-0 

48.2 

75-0 

68.7 

62.3 

67.9 

53-4 

5,000  -  5,999 

65.8 

66.2 

75.9 

51-5 

76.9 

87.5 

63.2 

68.5 

53.7 

6,000  -  7,999 

66.2 

67.5 

77.4 

49.3 

76.6 

67.3 

64.8 

70.1 

63-5 

8,000  -  9,999 

70.1 

71.6 

81.3 

55.3 

75.3 

82.3 

69-7 

86.1 

67.5 

10,000  and  over 

77.3 

79-4 

90.0 

57.6 

72.9 

87.3 

75.1 

87.9 

63.6 

Northeast : 

All  groups 

70.4 

73-7 

86.9 

56.7 

82.9 

72.2 

66.9 

79.5 

65.8 

Under  $2,000 

62.8 

62.6 

78.3 

51.2 

72.2 

74.5 

62.3 

77-2 

54.0 

2,000  -  2,999   : 

6I.9 

60.8 

77.1 

49.O 

74.1 

67.4 

61.4 

81.8 

46.1 

3,000  -  3,999    : 

65.4 

68.3 

78.6 

51-7 

92.5 

56.9 

62.8 

71.4 

65.7 

4,000  -  4,999    : 

69.6 

71.6 

87.4 

56.4 

83.5 

65.8 

68.7 

83.I 

59.8 

5,000  -  5,999    : 

73-7 

76.8 

89.1 

64.3 

82.1 

97-8 

67.5 

79-5 

69.6 

6,000  -  7,999    : 

72.0 

76.3 

88.4 

55.8 

77.1 

66.7 

69.2 

82.2 

65.6 

8,000  -  9,999   : 

77-0 

81.5 

87.2 

63-3 

84.9 

81.1 

74.2 

86.9 

117.0 

10,000  and  over  : 

80.8 

85.3 

98.0 

73-4 

89.I 

80.5 

74.0 

115.1 

91.1 

North  Central:      : 

All  groups        : 

63.O 

63.O 

73-2 

46.3 

65.9 

77.5 

62.6 

65-5 

54.3 

Under  $2,000     : 

55.4 

58.5 

74.2 

43.3 

58.6 

52.0 

53.9 

58.6 

49.4 

2,000  -  2,999    : 

60.5 

61.9 

73-0 

46.1 

56.1 

45.2 

59.4 

62.2 

50.1 

3,000  -  3,999    : 

57-2 

54.7 

76.O 

42.2 

70.2 

62.2 

58.5 

60.9 

53-1 

4,000  -  4,999    i 

58.7 

57.6 

71.1 

44.3 

64.8 

86.1 

59.9 

61.9 

49.5 

5,000  -  5,999    : 

62.9 

61.0 

67.O 

47.1 

67.9 

75.7 

63.5 

64.5 

52.6 

6,000  -  7,999    s 

63.7 

64.1 

73-8 

46.3 

71.0 

72.7 

63.3 

62.2 

65.6 

8,000  -  9,999    : 

70.4 

70.4 

74.2 

51.9 

57.9 

84.4 

71.3 

83.3 

44.4 

10,000  and  over  : 

76.9 

79.6 

89.5 

53.9 

65.4 

87.6 

74.4 

87.9 

65.9 

South:            : 

All  groups        : 

54.4 

56.7 

73-3 

43.8 

68.5 

60.4 

53.6 

62.9 

46.9 

Under  $2,000     : 

46.5 

48.2 

63.6 

39-9 

61.1 

56.4 

45.9 

55-0 

43.1 

2,000  -  2,999    : 

49.3 

51.5 

74.6 

40.4 

55.5 

52.5 

49.O 

55.5 

49.0 

3,000  -  3,999    : 

53-2 

56.0 

71-5 

42.4 

68.1 

61.2 

53-0 

62.6 

4l.9 

4,000  -  4,999    : 

56.5 

56.8 

74.7 

44.4 

71.6 

3/ 

57.1 

61.2 

53-4 

5,000  -  5,999    : 

59.7 

63.9 

78.6 

47.1 

78.5 

53-3 

56.5 

65.O 

44.6 

6,000  -  7,999    : 

61.8 

61.6 

70.1 

47.1 

76.6 

37.5 

61.6 

55.2 

54.8 

8,000  -  9,999    : 

63.2 

65.2 

85.8 

51.8 

103.4 

76.0 

64.1 

124.8 

58.5 

10,000  and  over  : 

65.8 

63.I 

78.4 

54.6 

70.0 

83.2 

70.6 

86.1 

33.2 

West:             : 

All  groups        : 

63.I 

62.6 

74.6 

46.0 

72.1 

77.4 

64.8 

66.5 

54.0 

Under  $2,000     : 

60.8 

54.6 

77.0 

48.0 

59-1 

89.7 

67.1 

59-1 

39-0 

2,000  -  2,999    : 

57.0 

50.9 

72.1 

40.7 

78.2 

70.1 

62.8 

70.7 

46.1 

3,000  -  3,999    : 

54.0 

53-0 

70.4 

37-9 

86.3 

62.4 

56.6 

53-3 

52.4 

4,000  -  4,999    : 

58.8 

55.9 

66.3 

44.4 

64.9 

78.6 

62.8 

68.4 

54.4 

5,000  -  5,999    : 

60.9 

60.8 

76.9 

45.6 

74.7 

67.4 

61.5 

65.6 

48.6 

6,000  -  7,999    : 

64.9 

64.2 

70.6 

46.6 

94.1 

77-0 

65-3 

74.9 

65.8 

8,000  -  9,999    : 

64.4 

67.I 

84.0 

54.6 

53-3 

82.0 

62.9 

65.2 

63.O 

10,000  and  over  : 

78.8 

80.5 

81.4 

53-7 

70.0 

94.2 

78.O 

77-2 

59-4 

1/  Prices  are  computed  from  the  aggregates  (unpublished)  of  total  quantity  and  value  of  purchases. 

2/  Includes  variety  and  luncheon  meats. 

2/   Households  in  the  $4,000  -  4,999  group  did  not  report  use  of  lamb  and  mutton. 

Variability  in  prices  from  group  to  group  is  sometimes  caused  by  smallness  of  number  of  households 
reporting. 
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Average  prices  by  income  groups  for  the  entire  United  States  reflect 
weighting  of  data  "by  regions,  and  the  price  ranges  between  groups  are 
slightly  wider  than  those  of  the  North  Central  and  South  but  less  than  those 
for  the  Northeast. 

Figure  5  summarizes  the  national  differences  in  prices  paid  by  the 
various  income  groups.  Clearly  to  be  seen  is  the  similar  relationship  for 
beef  and  pork.  Beef  prices  are  a  few  cents  higher  than  pork  but  the  differ- 
ence is  almost  constant  by  income  groups.  Although  high-income  consumers  may 
be  unenthusiastic  about  buying  pork,  when  they  do  buy  it  they  are  just  as 
selective  for  its  kind  and  quality  as  they  are  for  beef. 

Expenditures «,  Since  both  the  quantity  of  meat  consumed  per  person  and 
the  price  paid  for  it  are  higher  for  the  upper  income  families,  the  value  of 
consumption  rises  even  faster  with  income.  Higher  income  groups  spent 
considerably  more  money  for  meat  during  the  1955  survey  week  than  low  income 
groups . 


PRICE  PAiB  FOR  MEAT,  URBAM  FAMILIES 

One  Week,  Spring  1955 
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Figure  5. — Higher  income  families  paid  substantially  higher  prices  per 
pound  for  meat  than  did  low  income  families.  They  bought  the  higher  priced 
cuts,  but  they  also  paid  more  per  pound  for  each  cut.  The  difference  in 
average  price  was  almost  the  same  for  pork  as  for  beef. 
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VALUE  OF  MEAT  USED,  URBAN  FAMILIES 

Average  at  Home  per  Person,  One  Week,  Spring  1955 
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Figure  6. — City  families  of  the  higher  incomes  spent  the  most  money  for 
each  of  the  meats  during  the  1955  survey  week.  The  difference  between  high 
and  low  income  was  greatest  for  lamb,  least  for  pork. 


Higher  income  consumers  spent  more  money  per  person  for  each  of  the 
meats,   ''hey  did  so  even  for  pork,  although  to  lesser  degree  than  for  other 
meats,  expenditures  for  lamb  bore  an  extremely  high  relationship  to  income. 
Those  for  veal  were  next,  followed  by  beef  (figure  6). 

On  the  average,  for  each  10  percent  higher  income,  the  value  of  beef 
consumed  by  city  families  was  2.8  percent  higher.  The  value  of  pork  was 
1.3  percent  higher.  The  comparable  figure  for  lamb  was  7.8  percent,  for  veal 
2.8  percent  (table  12). 

This  income-expenditure  ratio  for  beef  was  especially  high  in  the 
South  and  West,  and  lowest  in  the  North  Central.  The  ratio  for  pork  was  high 
in  the  West,  low  in  the  North  Central  (table  12). 
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Farm  families.  All  the  above  data  refer  to  city  families. 

Farm  families  may  be  said  to  rank  nearly  as  high  as  meat  eaters  as 
city  families.  They  ^at  almost  as  much  (cover  chart).  The  value  of  their 
meat  consumption  is  a  higher  percentage  of  their  money  incomes  than  is  the 
case  with  city  families.  And  even  if  non-money  income  were  included  in  the 
comparisons,  farmers  would  still  stand  high  in  the  place  they  give  to  meat 
in  their  budgets. 

Income  group  by  income  group  (money  income),  farmers  use  as  much  or 
more  of  both  beef  and  pork  than  do  city  people.  The  differences  for  beef  are 
not  very  wide  (figure  7)»  The  slope  of  the  income-consumption  curve  for  beef 
is  about  the  same  for  farm  and  city  families.  If  non-money  incomes  were 
included  in  the  comparisons,  the  city-farm  similarity  would  be  even  closer 
than  as  shown  in  the  figure.  That  is,  city  and  farm  families  of  the  same 
income  group  appraise  beef  in  about  the  same  fashion. 


URBAN  AND  FARM  MEAT  USE  BY  INCOME 

Average  at  Home  per  Person,  One  Week,  Spring  1955 
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Figure  7.— Beef  consumption  by  farm  and  city  families  of  various  in- 
comes is  not  greatly  different.  Pork  consumption  on  farms  is  larger  than  in 
cities,  and  is  especially  larger  for  the  higher  incomes. 
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The  same  is  not  true  for  pork.  For  each  income  except  the  lowest, 
farmers  eat  more  pork,  and  at  higher  incomes  the  difference  is  wide.  Farm 
families,  unlike  city,  still  show  a  rising  (positive)  relationship  between 
pork  consumption  and  their  income.  The  difference  is  most  evident  in  the 
North  Central  and  Southern  regions. 

Thus  even  though  farmers  have  shifted  rapidly  from  pork  to  beef  as 
home  freezers  and  lockers  gave  them  a  way  to  store  beef,  they  still  were 
classed  in  1955  as  greater  pork  eaters  than  were  city  people.  Only  their 
lower  incomes  prevented  them  from  eating  more  pork  than  they  did. 

One  of  the  great  population  shifts  in  the  U.  S.  has  been  that  of  farm 
people  off  farms,  or  at  least  out  of  farm  employment.   It  is  not  known 
whether  farm  families  making  this  shift  change  their  food  habits  too.  If 
they  do,  this  is  one  further  clue  to  the  slow  fading  of  demand  for  pork. 
Not  only  would  ex- farmers  be  converted  into  bigger  beef  eaters,  but  their 
high  incomes  —  which  presumably  were  received,  and  were  the  incentive  for 
shifting  —  would  place  them  further  in  the  beef-eating  category.  And  in 
their  pork-eating,  they  could  be  expected  to  turn  toward  the  more  expensive 
cuts  and  quality  of  pork. 

Farmers  paid  lower  average  prices  for  the  meat  they  bought  in  the 
spring  of  1955  than  city  families  (table  Ik),     Among  selected  cuts,  the 
difference  was  5  cents  per  pound  for  fresh  ham,  6  cents  for  sausage,  8  cents 
for  hamburger,  9  cents  for  cured  ham,  and  11  cents  for  round  steak. 

Farm  families  of  the  higher  incomes  chose  more  expensive  meats  than 
did  those  of  lower  incomes.  The  difference  in  price  by  income  group  is 
fully  as  marked  for  farm  as  for  city  families. 


Table  lk* — Average  price  paid  for  purchased  meat  per  pound, 
farm  and  nonfarm  households,  one  week  in  spring  1955 


All  : 

Beef 

Pork 

Steaks 

Ham 

Household     : 

[Fresh  * 
or 

group      ! 

'meat  : 

: Total: 

'Round 

'Other 

: Ground: 

Total 

Cured  ', 

: Sausage 

»          .  4 

►           1 

'frozen* 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct.   Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

All           : 

60.6 

62.0 

75.5  83.2 

^7.2 

59.2 

60.3 

67.I 

52.1 

Urban 

:  63A 

65.1 

77-6  86.9 

U8.9 

61.5 

60.1 

68.6 

53.8 

Rural  nonfarm   : 

:  56.1 

56.1 

71.3  7^-3 

hk.Q 

56.5 

62.1 

65.2 

50.3 

Farm 

:  50.2 

lj-9.9 

66.k    63.I 

in.  1 

1*9. 9 

55.1 

59.5 

1*8.1 
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As  farmers  paid  lower  prices,  the  value  of  beef  consumed  per  person  on 
farms  was  a  little  lower  than    cities,  for  comparable  incomes  (money  income). 
Because  farmers  of  the  same  income  group,  especially  at  the  upper  end,  eat 
considerably  more  pork  than  do  city  residents,  the  value  of  pork  consumption 
is  about  equally  high  for  each  income  group  on  farms  as  in  cities  (table  15 ). 


Table  15 • — Value  of  beef  and  pork  used  per  person,  by  income, 
city  and  farm  households,  one  week  in  spring  1955 


Beef 

Pork 

Income  group    . 

(money  income)   . 

:    Urban 

:    Farm     ! 

*           < 

• 

:     Urban 

» 

» 

:     Farm 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Under  $1,000       : 

0.51 

0.35 

O.67 

0.47 

1,000  -  1,999      : 

:      -51 

.50 

.60 

•  57 

2,000  -  2,999      ! 

:     .62 

.61 

.62 

.66 

3,000  -  3,999      : 

:     .71 

.65 

.63 

.63 

4,000  -  4,999      J 

:      .83 

.80 

.67 

.6k 

5,000  -  5,999 

:     .97 

•  76 

.71 

.68 

6,000  -  7,999      : 

;     1.00 

.79 

.77 

.61 

8,000  -  9,999      : 

:     1.07 

.74 

.70 

.76 

10,000  and  over 

:    1.32 

1.21 

.83 

.80 

In  this  study,  meat  eaten  by  farmers  from  their  own  home-produced 
supplies  was  valued  at  current  local  prices.  In  many  respects  this  is  a 
valid  method.  However,  another  viewpoint  is  that  the  meat  which  farmers 
produce  from  their  own  livestock  represents  a  smaller  cost  to  them  than  does 
purchased  meat.  To  the  extent  this  is  true,  the  picture  of  meat-eating  by 
farm  families  just  described  is  not  entirely  correct.  If  home-produced  meat 
were  priced  lower,  farmers  would  not  rank  quite  as  high  in  value  of  their 
meat  use  as  has  been  indicated  here. 

Farm-city  comparisons  may  be  distorted  slightly  by  the  omission  of 
restaurant  meals  in  the  survey.  Farmers  eat  fewer  restaurant  meals  than  city 
people  do. 


Yet  despite  these  difficulties  in  making  exact  comparisons,  farmers 
may  be  described  as  among  their  own  best  customers  for  meat.  And  they  are 
becoming  more  so. 
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6.  Variety  of  meats  in  diet.  It  is  now  clear  that  families  who  have 
higher  incomes  eat  somewhat  more  meat;  eat  more  beef,  veal  and  lamb  and  less 
pork;  eat  the  higher  priced  cuts  of  each  meat;  and  choose  the  premium  quality 
or  otherwise  highest  priced  selections  of  each. 

In  addition,  the  higher  income  families  achieve  a  greater  variety  in 
their  diet. 

Statistical  evidence  is  the  data  in  table  16  relating  to  the  number  of 
families  using  beef,  pork,  food  preparations  consisting  chiefly  of  meat,  and 
meat's  strongest  competitor,  poultry.  The  table  shows  the  percentage  of 
families  using  only  one  of  the  four,  and  the  percentage  using  two,  three,  or 
all  four. 

A  substantial  proportion  of  low  income  families  on  farms  and  a  few  in 
cities  used  only  one  of  the  four  foods  during  tne  survey  week.  Not  many 
higher-income  families,  even  on  farms,  restricted  themselves  to  one  only.  Of 
the  top  income  group  shown  in  the  table,  6l  percent  on  farms  and  73  percent  in 
cities  used  three,  or  all  four,  of  the  foods  during  week  the  survey  was  taken. 


Table  16. — Households  using  beef,  pork,  poultry,  or  mixtures  chiefly 
meat:  Percentage  using  one  only  or  combinations  of  two,  three, 
or  four,  farm  and  city  households,  one  week  in  spring  1955 


1/  Money  income,  after  income  taxes. 

Component  items  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


Urbani  zati  on  ] 

Any  beef,  \ 
pork,    i 

',       One    | 

',                  Combination  of 

and  income 
group  1/    . 

poultry,   . 

or  mixture  . 

.chiefly  meat. 

kind   j 
only 

:  Any  two 
:  kinds 

:  Any  three: 

:   kinds  : 

•         • 

All  four 
kinds 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Urban           ; 
Uader  $3,000    : 
$3,000  -  4,999 
$5,000  and  over  : 

I     99-0 

:    99-9 

99-9 

5-3 
3.2 
2.8 

31.5 
28.2 
24.4 

48.2 
47.4 
51.5 

14.0 
21.1 
21.2 

Farm            : 
Uader  $1,000    j 
$1,000  -  3,999 
$4,000  and  over 

:    95-3 
:    98.5 
:    99.8 

25.6 

11.9 

5.3 

36.1 
40.3 
33-6 

28.5 
37-3 
48.3 

5.0 

9-0 

12.5 
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7.  Change  in  influence  of  income,  19^2,  19^8  and  1955.  Surveys 
similar  to  that  of  1955  were  taken  also  in  19^o  and  19^2.  From  the  three 
studies  it  is  possible  to  clock  any  changes  in  the  relation  of  meat  consump- 
tion to  income  among  the  three  years.  Data  for  all  three  years  are  available 
for  city  consumers  only. 

The  years  themselves  were  not  entirely  comparable.  The  greatest 
difference  was  the  big  increase  in  the  general  price  level  and  in  consumer 
incomes  first  from  19^2  to  19^8,  and  then  further  in  1955 •  However,  it  is 
possible  to  correct  for  this  difference  by  converting  all  income  and  price 
data  into  constant  dollars.  Other  differences  are  not  so  easily  reconciled. 
19^2  was  a  war  year;  ±9k8  was  a  year  of  relatively  small  meat  supplies, 
especially  for  beef,  and  relatively  high  prices.  In  1955>  supplies  of  beef 
were  much  larger  than  in  19^8,  and  meat  prices  were  lower  —  moderately  lower 
in  current  dollars  and  down  more  as  measured  in  constant  dollars.  These 
differences  are  seen  in  table  17.  Consumption  data  in  the  table  are  those 
derived  from  estimates  of  total  U.  S.  production  and  disappearance;  they  are 
not  survey  data. 


Table  17. — U.  S.  meat  consumption  and  price, 
spring  of  19^2,  I9WJ  and  1955 


',                            Beef 

Pork 

Spring  : 

Consump-  ] 

.  tion  per  . 
[     person  ', 

Retail  price 

'  Consump-  [ 

,   tion  per  , 
',     person 

Retail  price 

of   : 

a„4-„  t  !ln  constant 

Actual  ,  ,,   _  0  / 

m dollars  2/ 

:  Actual  : 

In  constant 
dollars  2/ 

19^2  3/  : 
19^8    : 
1955    : 

Pounds 

.   15.7 
15.3 
20.3 

Cents     Cents 

3^.7      50.1 
75.1     .73.4 
67.7     59.2 

Pounds 

15.5 
16.5 
15.0 

Cents 

33.1 
60.0 

55.5 

Cents 

1+7.8 

58.7 
48.6 

1/  United  States  average  for  April-June,  based  on  production  and  price  data 
of  USDA  and  BIS.  2/  Converted  to  dollars  of  constant  purchasing  power  by 
dividing  by  the  Consumers'  Price  Index  (1947-49  =  lOO).   3/  Prices  are  esti- 
mated, as  no  published  prices  by  months  are  available. 

Differences  in  meat  supplies  and  prices  for  the  three  years  affect  the 
relationships  between  meat  consumption  and  income  for  those  years.  'Ordinarily, 
in  a  year  of  relatively  low  prices  the  income-consumption  curve  is  flatter 
than  it  is  in  a  high  price  year.  That  is,  when  meat  is  cheap,  its  use  is  more 
similar  between  high  and  low  income  families  than  when  it  is  more  expensive. 
Thus,  a  more  nearly  level  income-consumption  curve  would  be  expected  in  1955 
than  in  1948.  Figure  8  shows  that  the  curve  for  beef  is  indeed  slightly 
flatter  in  1955  than  1948,  but  not  very  much  so.  The  curve  for  1955  differs 
from  1948  and  1942  chiefly  in  that  it  is  higher. 
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URBAN  USE  OF  BEEF  AND  PORK 
RELATED  TO  INCOME,  3  YEARS 
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Figure  8. — Consumption  of  beef  by  city  families  was  higher  for  each 
income  group  in  1955  than  in  19^2  or  19^8,  but  the  slope  of  the  relationship 
did  not  change  much.  Pork  consumption,  on  the  other  hand,  swung  from  a 
slight  positive  relationship  with  income  in  the  earlier  years  to  a  slight 
negative  one  in  1955. 


For  pork,  on  the  other  hand,  the  income-consumption  relationship  gives 
more  evidence  of  change  (figure  8).  Showing  a  small  upward  slope  in  19^2  and 
19^8,  it  had  swung  to  a  slow  downsweep  by  1955. 

The  curve  of  urban  pork  consumption  by  income  in  1955  is  higher  than 
that  of  1948.  This  conflicts  with  U.  S.  supply-and-distribution  data,  which 
show  a  smaller  consumption  in  the  spring  of  1955  than  of  1948  (table  17). 
The  difference  may  reflect  errors  in  reporting  survey  data,  or  irregularity 
in  classifying  certain  pork  products  (as  pork  vs.  luncheon  meat).  It  may  also 
be  due  to  differences  in  coverage:  survey  data  in  figure  8  refer  to  meat 
used  at  home  by  city  families;  distribution  data  refer  to  total  meat  eaten  by 
the  entire  population.  Perhaps  consumption  of  pork  by  farmers  decreased 
enough  between  19^8  and  1955  to  give  a  boost  to  urban  consumption  rates  in 
the  latter  year. 
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Irrespective  of  discrepancies  in  level  of  consumption,  the  shift  to  a 
slightly  downward  slope  of  income-cons uraption  relationship  for  pork  is  doubt- 
less valid.  It  is  also  significant.  -It  indicates  that  a  subordinate  stand- 
ing of  pork  with  high-income  consumers  is  a  latter-day  phemonenon.  It  has 
arisen  perceptibly  since  so  recent  a  year  as  19^. 

8.  Observations  from  the  study.  Much  of  the  value  of  the  survey  lies 
in  the  wealth  of  description  it  provides.  It  tells  a  lot  about  meat-eating 
in  various  regions  of  the  U.  S.  and  according  to  residence.  It  affords  also 
a  commentary  on  certain  "broad  trends  in  meat,  such  as  changing  consumption  on 
farms,  the  significance  of  population  shifts  out  of  farming,  and  the  gradual 
loss  in 'demand  for  pork.  Many  of  these  data  are  summarized  in  the  "high- 
lights" of  this  report,  page  3» 

Even  more  important  are  the  data  on  meat  use  "by  families  of  various 
incomes.  These  data  have  dramatic  implications.  As  has  been  noted,  they 
show  that  in  1955*  when  meat  was  relatively  abundant  and  low  priced,  consump- 
tion of  all  meat  combined  was  moderately  greater  for  high  than  low  income 
families  but  larger  size  of  the  higher  income  families  was  a  major  reason. 
In  terms  of  averages  per  person,  families  with  high  incomes  ate  only  a 
little  more  meat  than  did  those  with  low  incomes.  Income  had  more  influence 
on  kind  of  meat  eaten  and  on  the  price  paid  for  it  than  on  the  quantity  eaten. 
Average  prices  for  meat  used  were  substantially  higher  for  high  than  for  low 
income  consumers. 

This  means  that  rising  incomes  of  consumers  do  not  open  up  huge  new 
outlets  for  total  meat  production,  at  least  not  above  the  supply  level  exist- 
ing in  1955*  It  means  further  that  for  any  increase  in  supply  above  such  a 
level  to  move  into  consumption,  a  considerable  reduction  in  prices  is  neces- 
sary. This  was  in  fact  the  experience  in  1956,  when  meat  output  per  person 
was  stepped  up  anew  to  a  record  high,  but  a  marked  price  decline  resulted. 

When  meat  is  already  abundant  and  low  priced  as  it  was  in  1955*  rising 
consumer  incomes  place  a  premium  on  the  preferred  kind,  cut  and  quality  of 
meat.  This  suggests  that  producers  of  meat  animals  and  processors  and  dis- 
tributors of  meat  have  much  to  gain  in  such  a  year  by  taking  steps  to  provide 
the  desired  kind  and  quality  of  product.  Those  steps  begin  with  more  atten- 
tion to  "breeding  for  carcass  quality;  extend  through  more  feedlot  feeding  of 
cattle  and  lambs  to  enhance  grade;  and  carry  forward  to  "both  "better  prepara- 
tion and  processing  of  meat  for  distribution  at  retail,  and  wider  use  of 
standard  grades  in  distribution. 

This  is  not  necessarily  discouraging  to  producers.  It  is  perhaps 
easier  to  increase  the  quantity  than  quality  of  output,  hut  cattlemen,  hogmen 
and  sheepmen  are  entirely  capahle  of  turning  out  a  superior  product.  More- 
over, as  a  rule  the  improved  product  will  utilize  more  agricultural 
resources  and  return  a  higher  gross  income. 

The  day  has  long  since  passed  when  output  from  meat  animal  production 
can  simply  be  measured  in  terms  of  tonnage. 
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Yet  there  are  some  limitations  to  this  interpretation  of 
survey  results,  and  some  unanswered  questions.  While  it  seems 
certain  that  higher  prices  paid  "by  higher  income  "buyers  reflect 
a  higher  average  quality  of  product  selected,  they  may  not 
represent  only  that.   They  may  also  he  a  payment  for  added 
packaging,  servicing,  and  other  features  of  merchandising.  It 
is  even  possible  that,  to  some  degree,  higher  income  families  may 
he  less  perceptive  and  careful  "buyers  than  are  shoppers  whose 
funds  are  small,  and  they  may  sometimes  pay  higher  prices  without 
making  sure  value  is  received.  This  last  possibility  would  allow 
wider  profit  margins  for  stores  located  in  prosperous  neighbor- 
hoods hut  otherwise  would  have  little  economic  significance.  The 
very  fact  that  high  income  shoppers  spend  as  much  more  (per  pound) 
for  pork  as  for  heef ,  even  though  "beef  is  available  in  selection 
"by  grade  hut  pork  is  not,  suggests  that  some  of  the  extra  price 
paid  does  not  go  for  a  truly  higher  value  product. 

Aside  from  any  judgment  as  to  actual  genuineness  or 
spuriousness  of  the  reported  price  relationships  with  income, 
the  fact  remains  that  a  potential  market  for  superior  product 
exists.  If  high  income  consumers  in  their  search  for  high  quality 
are  sometimes  misled  or  even  exploited,  they  should  be  even  more 
willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  when  extra  quality  is  clearly 
evident.  Producers  and  marketers  alike  can  well  take  notice. 
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